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Resume Au-dela du debat sur I’etiologie des troubles de I’identite de genre (TIG), le role 
du psychiatre dans la prise en charge des transsexuels est fondamental. En effet, quelle que 
soit I’origine des TIG, toutes les etudes montrent que le succes de la reassignation sexuelle 
par traitement hormonochirurgical (THC) depend de la qualite de la demarche diagnostique et 
de facteurs psychiques et/ou psychopathologiques qu’il faut avoir depistes et pris en charge. 
Le role du psychiatre dans la prise en charge des dysphorie de genre consiste a: confirmer le 


* Auteur correspondant. 

Adresse e-mail : audreygorin@yahoo.fr (A. Gorin-Lazard). 

1 Psychiatre, chef de clinique. 

2 Psychiatre, praticien hospitalier coordonnateur de I’unite fonctionnelle de prise en charge des troubles de I’identite de genre. 

3 Docteur en sciences psychologies, expert pres des tribunaux. Psychologue referente de I’unite fonctionnelle de prise en charge des 
troubles de I’identite de genre. 

4 Docteur en sciences psychologies, maTtre de conference universite Montpellier-3. Psychologue referente de I’unite fonctionnelle de 
prise en charge des troubles de I’identite de genre. 

5 Endocrinologue, praticien hospitalier. 

6 Chirurgien plasticien, praticien hospitalier. 

7 Psychiatre, professeur des universites, chef de service hospitalo-universitaire de psychologie medicale et de psychiatrie d’adultes. 
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diagnostic de trouble de I’identite de genre; eliminer un eventuel diagnostic differential des 
troubles de I’identite de genre; depister et traiter d’eventuelles comorbidites psychiatriques; 
detecter et informer le patient des facteurs predictifs positifs et negatifs le concernant et dis- 
cuter des benefices/risques d’une conversion chirurgicale; reperer les attentes irrealistes pour 
eviter des frustrations et des deceptions inadaptees qui vont retentir sur I’equipe chirurgicale. 
Les objectifs du psychiatre vis-a-vis des patients: prevenir d’eventuelles complications psy- 
chosociales du traitement hormonochirurgical et optimiser les chances d’une transformation 
reussie, en termes de satisfaction globale du patient et d’adaptation psychosociale au nouveau 
genre. Des etudes realisees sur le devenir des transsexuels operes montrent que 2% d’entre 
eux presentent des regrets definitifs quant a la transformation, 10% expriment des regrets 
transitoires. Les taux de depressions severes et de deces par suicide sont significativement 
superieurs a ceux de la population generale. L’evaluation psychiatrique permet de depister 
les patients vulnerables et a leur proposer une prise en charge adaptee et personnalisee avant 
tout recours chirurgical. Les objectifs du psychiatre vis-a-vis de I’equipe de genre: des facteurs 
psychologies predictifs d’une evolution pejorative des troubles apres conversion sexuelle ont 
ete mis en evidence par des travaux retro- et prospectifs. Pour chaque patient, ces elements 
pronostiques doivent etre discutes en equipe afin que la decision de traitement hormonochi¬ 
rurgical (THC) soit I’objet d’une information eclairee tant du patient que de I’equipe soignante 
et particulierement du chirurgien qui peut etre confronte a des regrets ou des revendications 
resultant d’une evaluation globale insuffisante. Meme si ces facteurs de vulnerability ne consti¬ 
tuent pas en eux-memes des contre-indications a la conversion sexuelle, ils doivent inciter a la 
prudence et permettre au chirurgien d’evaluer les repercussions de son geste. 

© 2008 Elsevier Masson SAS. Tous droits reserves. 

Summary The cause of gender identity disorder (GID) is a subject that has always been a main 
focus in the care of transsexual patients: is this a psychiatric pathology, a problem of identity, 
or is it due to genetic or hormonal factors? Moving beyond these issues, the psychiatrist’s role in 
the care of transsexuals is fundamental because, regardless of the origin of the GID, all studies 
concur that the success of Sex Reassignment Surgery (SRS) depends principally on psychological 
and psychopathological factors. The role of the psychiatrist in assessing patients with gender 
dysphoria (GD) is fundamental in order to confirm the GD diagnosis that justifies a therapeutic 
treatment for this disorder-induced condition of distress; establish the differential diagnosis of 
GD related to or associated with a psychiatric pathology (a period of delirium revolving around 
ideas of body transformation, sexual ambiguity, fetishistic transvestitism, dysmorphophobia, 
etc.); detect and inform the patient of negative predictive factors that apply in his case and 
that should be considered when assessing the benefits of surgical reassignment; detect unrea¬ 
listic expectations in order to prevent undue frustrations and disappointment that will also have 
consequences on the surgical team. The psychiatrist’s objectives with regard to the patients 
are to optimize a successful transformation, in terms of the patient’s global satisfaction and 
psychosocial adapting to the new gender. Studies conducted on the outcome of patients ope¬ 
rated for sex-change reveal that 2% express permanent regrets and 10% express temporary 
regrets. The rates of severe depression and death after suicide are significantly higher than 
in the rest of the general population. The psychiatric assessment enables vulnerable patients 
to be identified, for whom a suitable and personalized treatment can be proposed prior to 
surgery. The psychiatrist’s objectives with regard to the gender team: the psychological pre¬ 
dictive factors of a poor outcome of post-sex-change disorders, which have been evidenced by 
retro- and prospective works (personality disorder, psychiatric pathology, adaptation disorders, 
low satisfaction capabilities, risk-prone behaviour, psychosocial problems) must be discussed 
within the team to ensure that the sex-change surgery decision is the result of an enlightened 
consensus between the patient and the care team, and notably the surgeon who may have to 
deal subsequently with regrets, lack of satisfaction or legal claims because of insufficient global 
assessment. Even if these vulnerability factors are not per se contra-indications to sex-change, 
they should lead to caution in order for the surgeon to be able to assess the impact of the surgical 
act. 

© 2008 Elsevier Masson SAS. Tous droits reserves. 
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Resumen El debate sobre las causas de los trastornos de la identidad de genero (TIG) ha sido 
siempre un tema central en el cuidado de los pacientes transexuales: es una patologia psi¬ 
quiatrica, un problema de identidad o /,es debido a factores geneticos u hormonales? A pesar 
del debate el papel del psiquiatra en el cuidado de los transexuales es fundamental porque 
cualquiera que sea el origen de los TIG, todos los estudios muestran que el exito de la reasi- 
gnacion depende entre otros, de factores psiquicos y/o psicopatologicos que es preciso haber 
determinado previamente. El rol del psiquiatra en el cuidado de las Disforias de genero es fun¬ 
damental para: confirmar el diagnostico de trastorno de la identidad de genero que justifique 
un tratamiento motivado por el estado de malestar generado por dicho trastorno; establecer 
el diagnostico diferencial de TIG relacionado o asociado con una patologia psiquiatrica (episo- 
dio delirante con ideas de transformacion corporal, ambiguedad sexual, travestismo fetichista, 
dismorfofobia..); detectar e informar al paciente de los factores predictivos negativos que le 
conciernen y que requieren el planteamiento de un dialogo sobre los beneficios de la conversion 
quirurgica; detectar las expectativas irrealistas para evitar frustraciones y decepciones inadap- 
tadas que van a repercutir sobre el equipo quirurgico. Las objetivos del psiquiatra desde el punto 
de vista de los pacientes: optimizar una transformacion exitosa, en terminos de satisfaccion 
global del paciente y de adaptacion psicosocial al nuevo genero. Los estudios realizados sobre 
el porvenir de los transexuales operados muestran que 2% de entre ellos presentan arrepenti- 
mientos definitivos en cuanto a la transformacion, 10% expresan arrepentimientos transitorios. 
Las tasas de depresion severa y de muerte por suicidio son significativamente superiores a la 
poblacion general. La evaluacion psiquiatrica permite discriminar los pacientes vulnerables y 
proponerles una terapia adaptada y personalizada antes de pasar a la cirugia. Las objetivos 
del psiquiatra con respecto al equipo de genero: los factores predictivos del dominio psiquico 
de una evolucion peyorativa de los trastornos despues de la conversion sexual, que han sido 
puestos en evidencia por trabajos retro y prospectivos (trastornos de la personalidad, pato¬ 
logia psiquiatrica, trastorno de la adaptacion, debiles capacidades de satisfaccion, conductas 
de riesgo, dificultades psicosociales..), deben tratarse en equipo para que la decision de inter- 
vencion de conversion sea objeto de una informacion clara tanto del paciente como del equipo 
cuidador y, en particular, del cirujano que puede encontrarse sometido a culpabilidades, insa- 
tisfacciones o reivindicaciones resultantes de una evaluacion global insuficiente. Incluso si los 
factores de vulnerabilidad no constituyen por ellos mismos contraindicaciones a la conversion 
sexual, deben incitar a la prudencia para permitir al cirujano evaluar las repercusiones del acto. 

© 2008 Elsevier Masson SAS. Tous droits reserves. 


Version franchise 
Introduction 

En I’absence d’etiologie consensuelle du trouble de 
I’identite de genre (TIG), plusieurs lectures s’affrontent 
(psychanalytique, phenomenologique, genetique...) sans 
que cela ne debouche sur de nouvelles alternatives the- 
rapeutiques. En effet, seule la reassignation sexuelle par 
traitement hormonochirurgical (THC) a demontre son effica- 
cite sur la souffrance des patients transsexuels (Lundstrom 
et al., 1984 ; Blanchard, 1985 ; Mate-Kole et al., 1988,1990 ; 
Pfafflin, 1992; Pfafflin et Junge, 1998; Eldh et al., 1997; 
Cohen-Kettenis et Gooren, 1999; Rehman et al., 1999; 
Meyer et al., 2001 ; Michel, 2001 ; Day, 2002; Lawrence, 
2003; Bonierbale et al., 2004b; Smith et al., 2002, 2005) 
mais il s’agit d’une prise en charge «par defaut» (car non 
etiologique) en I’etat actuel des connaissances. 

Les partisans de la theorie d’une variance naturelle du 
genre dans la population generate (theorie batie sur le 
meme modele que celle de la preference sexuelle dans 
I’orientation sexuelle) remettent en cause le role du psy¬ 
chiatre qui exercerait un controle abusif sur I’acces au THC. 
Ce type d’attitude qui denonce une « psychiatrisation » de 


la dysphorie de genre traduit souvent une meconnaissance 
tant du role du psychiatre que de la necessite d’une forma¬ 
tion medicate et psychiatrique afin d’ecarter un eventuel 
diagnostic differential. 

L’objectif de cet article est de montrer que le role actuel 
du psychiatre dans la prise en charge des TIG est essentiel, 
independamment de leur etiologie. 

En effet, la majorite des etudes montre qu’outre la 
qualite de la demarche diagnostique, le succes de la reas¬ 
signation sexuelle depend de facteurs psychiques (Green et 
Fleming, 1990; Lundstrom etal., 1984; Bodlund et Kullgren, 
1996; Pfafflin, 1992; Pfafflin et Junge, 1998; Walworth, 
1997; Michel et Mormont, 2004; Bonierbale et al., 2004a; 
Smith et al., 2005; De Cuypere et al., 2006; Michel et 
Pedinielli, 2008) 

Dans cet article, seront exposes les objectifs du psy¬ 
chiatre dans la prise en charge des patients transsexuels 
ainsi que ses differents roles, aupres du patient et au sein 
de I’equipe de genre. 

Recommandations actuelles (WPATH) 

Actuellement, les standards de soins etablis par la World 
Professional Association for Transsexual Health (WPATH) 
recommandent une approche pluridisciplinaire avant une 
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eventuelle reassignation sexuelle. Ces recommandations 
prevoient une evaluation du patient par chaque membre de 
I’equipe de genre et notamment par le psychiatre (Meyer et 
al., 2001). 

Les objectifs du psychiatre aupres du patient 

II existe ainsi un consensus sur la necessity d’une evaluation 
psychiatrique; quels en sont les objectifs? 

Primum non nocere 

En tant que medecins, la pratique des psychiatres, endocri- 
nologues et chirurgiens de la gender team est sous tendue 
par le principe primum non nocere. Leur premier objectif 
est primordial: ne pas induire, par leur intervention, une 
aggravation de I’etat du patient. Or, le THC comporte des 
risques de complications organiques, psychiques et sociales. 
D’apres les donnees de la litterature, on retrouve une aggra¬ 
vation de la situation psychosociale du patient dans environ 
10% des cas (Bodlund et Kullgren, 1996 ; Michel et al., 2002). 
Elle est la consequence d’erreur diagnostique, d’une vulne¬ 
rability psychique prealable, de difficultes professionnelles 
ou de complications chirurgicales (Lundstrom et al., 1984; 
Pfafflin, 1992 ; Pfafflin et Junge, 1998 ; Lawrence, 2003 ; De 
Cuypere et al., 2006). Elle peut se manifester par: 

• des insatisfactions; 

• des regrets postoperatoires, transitoires dans 1 a 8% des 
cas, definitifs dans 1-2% des cas (MacCauley et Ehrhardt, 
1984; Lindemalm et al., 1986; Blanchard et al., 1989; 
Bodlund et Kullgren, 1996; Pfafflin, 1992; Pfafflin et 
Junge, 1998; Landen et al., 1998; Kuiper et Cohen- 
Kettenis, 1998; Lawrence, 2003); 

• des syndromes depresses qui peuvent etre severes et se 
chroniciser; 

• des idees suicidaires et des deces par suicide (0,5 a 2%) 
(Pauly, 1981 ; Lundstrom et al., 1984 ; Michel et al., 2002) ; 
une etude recente De Cuypere et al. (2006) a mis en 
evidence une diminution tres nette des comportements 
suicidaires apres intervention chirurgicale (qui passent de 
29,3 a 5,1 % des patients), mais ce taux reste 30 fois supe- 
rieur a celui retrouve en population generate (0,15%); 

• des decompensations psychotiques ont pu etre observees 
(Campo et al., 2005); elles sont le fait d’une erreur diag¬ 
nostique ou de la coexistence d’un TIG et d’une psychose 
chronique. 

Bien que rares, ces situations peuvent etre sources 
d’erreur diagnostique et/ou de vulnerability psychique 
prealable et justifient d’une evaluation psychiatrique rigou- 
reuse, a visee preventive, avant tout THC. 

Optimiser les chances d’une transformation reussie 

Le second objectif du psychiatre est d’optimiser les chances 
d’une transformation reussie, en tenant compte de la satis¬ 
faction du patient et de son adaptation psychosociale dans 
le nouveau genre. 

Depuis le debut des annees 1980, de nombreuses etudes, 
utilisant des autoquestionnaires aupres d’environ 3000 
patients, ont mis en evidence des resultats satisfaisants 
dans 75-96% des cas de reassignation sexuelle (Pauly, 


1981 ; Lawrence, 2003). Mais cette satisfaction subjective 
ne s’accompagne pas forcement d’une amelioration de 
I’adaptation psychosociale, en termes d’integration profes- 
sionnelle, reduction de la precarite sociale, amelioration 
des contacts sociaux, affectifs et familiaux... Or ces para- 
metres sociaux sont importants a prendre en consideration 
dans la mesure ou ils contribuent a la qualite de vie des 
patients et a leur stability psychique (Bonierbale et al., 
2004b). 

L’objectif du psychiatre est done d’optimiser les chances 
d’une transformation satisfaisante pour le patient pouvant 
se traduire par I’amelioration de son adaptation psycho¬ 
sociale dans le nouveau genre, indicateur d’evolutivite 
personnelle. 

Roles du psychiatre aupres du patient 

Quelles sont les strategies dont dispose le psychiatre pour 
remplir ces objectifs? 

Demarche diagnostique 

Le psychiatre de I’equipe doit « confirmer le diagnostic de 
GID » tel qu’il est defini dans le DSM IV (American Psychiatric 
Association) : 

• ^identification intense et persistante au sexe biologique 
oppose; 

• le sentiment persistant d’inconfort par rapport a son 
propre sexe biologique ou sentiment d’inadequation par 
rapport a I’identite de role correspondante; 

• I’affection n’est pas concomitante d’une affection res- 
ponsable d’un phenotype hermaphrodite; 

• I’affection est a I’origine d’une souffrance clinique- 
ment significative ou d’une alteration du fonctionnement 
social, professionnel ou dans d’autres domaines impor¬ 
tants. 

Cette confirmation diagnostique basee sur le DSM est 
indispensable. En effet, la difficulty diagnostique reside en 
la delimitation entre transsexualisme, qui releve du THC, et 
les autres troubles de I’identite sexuee (Chiland et Cordier, 
2000; Michel, 2006). La distinction entre ces differents 
troubles est complexe et releve de la connaissance psy¬ 
chiatrique ; elle s’appuie notamment sur les definitions DSM 
des differentes entites cliniques. II ne faut evidemment 
pas confondre cette demarche avec ce que certaines asso¬ 
ciations de transsexuels militantes considerent comme une 
attitude discriminante. Le DSM, comme toutes classifica¬ 
tions, a ses propres limites mais son utilisation est necessaire 
a cette distinction diagnostique, base d’une prise en charge 
secure pour le patient. 

Lors de cette demarche diagnostique, le psychiatre 
s’appuie notamment sur les « elements biographiques» qu’il 
recueille aupres du patient et, idealement, de sa famille. 
Parmi ces elements, certains sont en faveur du diagnostic 
de trouble de I’identite de genre (gouts vestimentaires, atti¬ 
tudes et divertissements classiquement attribues au genre 
du patient, precocite du sentiment d’appartenance a I’autre 
genre different du desir d’etre de I’autre genre) et peuvent 
ainsi orienter le psychiatre dans sa demarche diagnos¬ 
tique. Le specialiste doit toutefois etre prudent quant aux 
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propos du patient qui peut, inconsciemment ou delibere- 
ment, reecrire sa propre histoire et notamment son vecu de 
genre afin de beneficier du THC (Cohen-Kettenis et Gooren, 
1999). 

II s’agit le plus souvent d’un autodiagnostic, le patient 
se definissant des la premiere consultation comme un trans- 
sexuel en demande d’un THC. L’evaluation clinique confirme 
souvent ce diagnostic mais elle peut mettre en evidence des 
diagnostics differentials (dans 9,1 % des cas selon Gomez- 
Gil et al., 2008) que le psychiatre doit etre capable de 
d’ecarter: 

• I’episode psychotique avec thematique delirante de 
transformation corporelle (Commander et Dean, 1990; 
Caldwell et Keshavan, 1991; De Cuypere, 1993; 
O’Gorman, 1980; Faulk, 1990; Puri et Singh, 1996; a 
Campo et al., 2003 ; De Cuypere et al., 2006) ; 

• le transvestisme fetichisme; 

• le problematique identificatoire generate, non unique- 
ment sexuelle; 

• le simple non-conformite au stereotype comportemental 
lie au role sexuel; 

• I’ambiguYte sexuelle; 

• la dysmorphophobie; 

• I’homosexualite; 

• la «chirurgie de contort». 

II est evident que ces troubles necessitent un autre trai- 
tement qu’une reassignation sexuelle chirurgicale. Comme 
nous I’avons vu precedemment, une erreur diagnostique 
peut etre source de regrets, raison pour laquelle une 
evaluation diagnostique approfondie par un psychiatre expe¬ 
riments est necessaire. 

Demarche pronostique 

Au-dela des erreurs diagnostiques, comment savoir quels 
sont les patients plus a risque de complications psychiques? 

Des travaux de recherche, dont les references et les 
resultats sont exposes ci-apres, ont mis en evidence des 
facteurs psychosociaux et psychiatriques predictifs de resul¬ 
tats non satisfaisants. La presence de ces facteurs serait 
significativement correlee avec une satisfaction moindre, 
des regrets, des troubles depresses et des comportements 
suicidaires persistants, s’aggravant ou apparaissant apres 
Intervention. 

Durant revaluation, le psychiatre doit savoir detecter ces 
facteurs predictifs; quels sont-ils? 

Presence d’une vulnerability ou d’une pathologie psy- 
chologique/psychiatrique. Le premier facteur pronostique 
negatif est la presence d’une pathologie ou d’une fragilite 
psychique (trouble thymique, trouble de la personnalite, 
comportements suicidaires, psychose, abus de substance...) 
(Green et Fleming, 1990; Lundstrom et al., 1984; Bodlund 
et Kullgren, 1996; Pfafflin, 1992; Pfafflin et Junge, 1998; 
Walworth, 1997; Bonierbale et al., 2004a; Smith et al., 
2005; De Cuypere et al., 2006). Ces comorbidites psychia¬ 
triques doivent etre depistees et evidemment traitees. Elies 
ne sont pas forcement des contre indications au SRS mais 
impliquent une surveillance medicate plus etroite. 

Faible support affectif et familial. Des etudes ont mon- 
tre que plus le support affectif et familial est de qualite, 


meilleurs sont les resultats du SRS (Ross et Need, 1989 ; Eldh 
et al., 1997 ; Carroll, 1999 ; Landen et al., 1998 ; Bonierbale 
et al., 2004a). Les proches doivent etre integres dans la 
prise en charge des patients transsexuels afin notamment 
d’optimiser le support affectif et done les chances d’une 
transformation reussie. 

Par ailleurs, si le patient a des enfants, le psychiatre doit 
s’assurer qu’ils ont les moyens intellectuels de comprendre 
les enjeux de la reassignation sexuelle et que celle-ci ne 
compromet pas leur equilibre psychique. 

Faible support social et dysfonctionnement social. Le psy¬ 
chiatre evalue le support social et le fonctionnement social 
puisque leurs deficiences sont negativement correlees avec 
le devenir des patients (Cohen-Kettenis et Gooren, 1999; 
Bonierbale et al., 2004a). 

Le manque d’integration professionnelle, la precarite 
sociale, la prostitution et la victimisation sont des facteurs 
de vulnerability que le psychiatre doit prendre en compte 
lors de devaluation. 

Fausses croyances et attentes irrealistes. Les sentiments 
de frustration, d’insatisfaction et les regrets qu’eprouvent 
certains patients apres chirurgie sont souvent lies a des 
fausses croyances. En effet, beaucoup pensent que la reas¬ 
signation sexuelle resoudra toutes leurs difficultes mais la 
pratique clinique, les temoignages de transsexuels operes 
et les etudes de suivi montrent qu’il s’agit d’attentes irrea¬ 
listes, avec un risque accru de regrets (Rehman et al., 1999 ; 
Bonierbale et al., 2004b). 

Cette prise de conscience ne survient souvent qu’en post- 
operatoire, quand les patients realisent que tout n’a pas 
change. 

Le psychiatre doit aider les patients a prendre conscience 
que certaines de leurs difficultes ne dependent pas de leur 
TIG et ne peuvent etre resolues par la reassignation sexuelle 
(Rakic et al., 1996; Bonierbale et al., 2005; De Cuypere et 
al., 2006). 

Autres facteurs pronostiques negatifs. Le psychiatre eva¬ 
lue de plus: 

• les capacites d’adaptation du sujet (I’etude de Gomez- 
Gil et al. (2008) retrouve un trouble de I’adaptation chez 
56,0% des MtF et 70% des FtM) notamment a travers 
T experience en vie reelle, qui peut etre debutee avant 
ou parallelement a I’hormonotherapie selon les equipes; 

• ses capacites de satisfaction ainsi que ses capacites a faire 
faceaux evenements de vie (Rehman et al., 1999; Smith 
et al., 2005 ; Bonierbale et al., 2005) ; 

• et la comprehension qu’il a des limites et des consequen¬ 
ces de la chirurgie. 

Si elles sont inadequates ou insuffisantes, on peut 
craindre une insatisfaction, voire des regrets par rapport 
a la transformation (Green et Fleming, 1990; Bonierbale et 
al., 2005). 

D’autres facteurs pronostiques negatifs ont ete decrits: 

• une absence de dysphorie de genre dans I’enfance 
(Lawrence, 2003) ; 

• une demande de transformation apres 30 ans (Walinder 
et Thuwe, 1975; Sorensen, 1981a, b; Lundstrom et al., 
1984; Lindemalm etal., 1986; Kuiperet Cohen-Kettenis, 
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1988; Blanchard et al., 1989; Green et Fleming, 1990; 
Rubin, 1993; Eldh etal., 1997; Rehman et al., 1999; De 
Cuypere et al., 2006) ; 

• une attirance sexuelle pour des individus de sexe bio- 
logique oppose au sien (Blanchard, 1985; Kockott et 
Fahmer, 1987 ; Blanchard et al., 1989 ; Smith et al., 2005 ; 
De Cuypere et al., 2006) ; 

• une premiere partie de vie adaptee au sexe biologique 
avec parfois mariage et parentalite (Pfafflin, 1992) ; 

• des caracteristiques morphologiques non compatibles 
avec une bonne credibility dans la nouvelle identite de 
genre (De Cuypere et al., 2006) ; 

• une ambivalence par rapport a la reassignation sexuelle. 

Ces facteurs pronostiques negatifs ne constituent pas 
en eux-memes des contre-indications a la reassignation 
sexuelle (Blanchard et al., 1989; Michel et al., 2002; 
Bonierbale et al., 2005). Ce sont des facteurs de vul¬ 
nerability qui majorent les risques d’insatisfaction et 
d’aggravation de la situation psychosociale du patient. Ils 
doivent done, d’une part, inciter a un renforcement du 
suivi medical avant pendant et apres la transformation et 
d’autre part, guider la prise en charge de facon personnali- 
see (Cohen-Kettenis et Gooren, 1999). 

Le psychiatre doit informer le patient et discuter avec 
lui: 

• des facteurs pronostiques negatifs et positifs mis en evi¬ 
dence par devaluation psychiatrique; 

• des benefices et risques eventuels du THC dans son cas 
personnel. 

Le psychiatre doit alors s’assurer que le patient com- 
prend suffisamment les consequences et les limites du 
traitement hormonochirurgical. 

Demarche therapeutique 

Avant le THC. Certaines etudes ont mis en evidence une 
correlation entre psychotherapie avant THC et satisfac¬ 
tion postoperatoire: un travail psychotherapique est done 
classiquement recommande aux patients en demande de 
reassignation sexuelle (Green et Fleming, 1990; Snaith et 
al., 1993; Bodlund et Kullgren, 1996; Rakic et al., 1996; 
Cohen-Kettenis et Van Goozen, 1997; Eldh et al., 1997; 
Rehman et al., 1999), avec un psychiatre ou un psycho- 
logue de preference exterieur a I’equipe devaluation (dans 
le cas contraire, selon Walworth (1997) et Lawrence (2003), 
les enjeux lies a la decision d’une eventuel THC peuvent 
interferer avec un travail psychotherapeutique de qualite). 

La psychotherapie n’a pas pour objectif principal de trai- 
ter le trouble de I’identite de genre mais d’aider le patient 
a fixer des objectifs de vie realistes, tant professionnels que 
relationnels. II n’est cependant pas inutile de proposer au 
patient qui I’accepte de faire un travail plus personnel afin : 

• d’identifier les vulnerability qu’il peut lui-meme suspec- 
ter et qui sont liees a son histoire personnelle; 

• de travailler sur ses processus d’identification; 

• de soulager les conflits residuels ou actuels qui pourraient 
contribuer a des difficultes adaptatives (Bonierbale et 
Magaud-Vouland, 2004, 2005). 


Des travaux recents preconisent des indications 
«ciblees» pour les patients a risque de complications 
psychiques (Seikowski, 2007). La variability interindivi- 
duelle des patients concemes et la diversity des pratiques 
psychotherapiques posent par ailleurs la question des 
modalites de psychotherapie a recommander aux patients 
en demande de THC. 

Cependant, dans la mesure ou la consultation avec le psy¬ 
chiatre n’est souvent motivee que par I’espoir d’un THC, 
sans demande de travail personnel, I’approche psychothe- 
rapeutique est complexe (Bonierbale et al., 2005). 

D’un point de vue pratique, revaluation diagnostique et 
pronostique du patient en demande de THC dure au moins 
six a douze mois. Un lien therapeutique de qualite et de 
confiance devrait pouvoir se creer entre le psychiatre et le 
patient. 

Le psychiatre doit alors: 

• recommander au patient une prise en charge specifique 
et personnalisee en fonction des facteurs de vulnerability 
mis en evidence lors de revaluation; 

• traiter les eventuelles comorbidites psychiatriques; 

• I’aider a realiser un travail sur I’adaptation au nouveau 
genre, notamment au travers de I’experience en vie reelle 
qui, si elle dure au moins un an, serait un facteur pro¬ 
nostique positif (Green et Fleming, 1990; Pfafflin, 1992; 
Pfafflin et Junge, 1998; Rehman et al., 1999; Lawrence, 
2003) ; 

• integrer si possible les proches du patient dans la prise en 
charge afin d’assurer un support affectif de qualite; par¬ 
fois, des therapies familiales ou de couple peuvent etre 
proposees (Cohen-Kettenis et Gooren, 1999). 

Par ailleurs, certains patients presentant un TIG 
consultent dans des centres specialises mais ne formulent 
aucune demande de reassignation sexuelle. La prise en 
charge est alors essentiellement psychotherapeutique et 
vise a apaiser la souffrance de cette personne, a ameliorer 
sa qualite de vie et a I’aider a accepter sa difference. 

Le role du psychiatre ne se limite pas a revaluation diag¬ 
nostique et pronostique: il doit assurer le suivi des patients 
recuses pour le THC, quelles qu’en soient les raisons, afin 
d’eviter des decompensations psychiatriques telles que des 
syndromes depresses majeurs ou des comportements suici- 
daires (Lundstrom, 1981). Des solutions alternatives au THC 
doivent alors etre proposees a ces patients. 

Rdle du psychiatre pendant et apres la transformation. 
Pendant et meme apres la transformation, le psychiatre doit 
aider le patient (et parfois sa famille) a resoudre les difficul- 
tes emotionnelles, interpersonnelles, sociales et sexuelles 
induites par le changement de sexe (Rehman et al., 1999; 
Michel et al., 2002). 

Une psychotherapie postoperatoire est, selon certaines 
etudes, correlee avec un meilleur devenir (Rehman et 
al., 1999) et doit done etre proposee (Cohen-Kettenis et 
Gooren, 1999) ; ces resultats sont toutefois controverses par 
Lawrence (2003). II n’est pas rare que la personne trans- 
sexuelle demande spontanement un travail d’elucidation ou 
de soutien psychotherapique apres la transformation; e’est 
en effet une periode ou elle n’est plus fixee sur un but a 
atteindre a tout prix et ou elle peut prendre conscience que 
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le THC n’a pas apporte de solutions a tous ses questionne- 
ments existentiels. 

Le suivi devra se faire aussi longtemps que possible, se 
transformant progressivement en un lieu ou le patient peut 
regulierement faire un point sur soi (meme si ce n’est qu’une 
a deux fois par an), trouver des reponses dans des moments 
difficiles de la vie, la ou I’histoire particuliere du patient 
est connue. Ce suivi a long terme peut aussi permettre, si le 
patient I’accepte, d’accroitre les connaissances sur le deve- 
nir des patients apres transformation et ainsi, d’ameliorer 
la prise en charge des TIG, domaine ou les connaissances 
restent a approfondir. Cependant, ces etudes de suivi sont 
souvent difficiles (refus frequents des transsexuels operes de 
poursuivre un suivi a long terme, demenagement, desir de 
«tourner la page», perdus de vue...). Les echantillons de 
transsexuels utilises dans les etudes de follow-up ne sont 
done pas toujours representatifs de la population etudiee 
(Bonierbale et al., 2005). 

Apres reassignation sexuelle, le psychiatre etablit les cer- 
tificats medicaux necessaires aux procedures juridiques de 
changement d’etat civil. 

Role du psychiatre au sein de I’equipe de genre 

Les endocrinologues, anesthesistes et chirurgiens sont par- 
fois reticents a exposer les patients transsexuels, qui ne 
souffrent a priori pas de pathologie organique, aux even- 
tuels aleas, effets secondaires severes ou complications du 
traitement hormonal: 

• chez les MtF: accidents thromboemboliques, prise 
de poids, HTA, hypertriglyceridemie, demineralisation 
osseuse et fractures, depression (Asscheman et al., 1989 ; 
Van Kesteren et al., 1997 ; Toorians et al., 2003 ; Elbers et 
al., 2003) ; 

• chez les FtM: complications metaboliques, risque car- 
diovasculaire, polyglobulie, demineralisation osseuse et 
fractures, episode psychotique, agressivite (Asscheman et 
al., 1989; Van Goozen et al., 1995; Schlatterer et al., 
1998; Van Kesteren et al., 1998; Meyer et al., 2001 ; 
Elbers et al., 2003 ; Feldman et Goldberg, 2006 ; Dahl et 
al., 2006). 

et chirurgical: 

• chez les MtF: complications urinaires dans 1 a 10% des cas 
(stenose et/ou necrose uretrale), digestives chez 1 a 5% 
des patients (fistule rectovaginale, plaie rectale), infec- 
tieuses (abces), hemorragiques (transfusions necessaires 
dans 59% des cas dans I’etude de Revol et al., 2006), et 
neurologiques (compressions nerveuses) necrose ou ste¬ 
nose du neovagin dans moins de 10% des cas (Perovic et 
al., 2000; Krege et al., 2001 ; Revol et al., 2006) ; 

• chez les FtM: complications urinaires dans plus de 50% 
des cas (fistules et stenoses uretrales), complications 
infectieuses (35% selon Bettocchi et al., 2005) et hemor¬ 
ragiques, necrose de phalloplastie (Bettocchi et al., 2005 ; 
Hage et van Turnhout, 2006). 

Une fois le diagnostic de TIG confirme, les facteurs pro- 
nostiques psychiques et medicaux, mis en evidence par 
devaluation pluridisciplinaire, doivent etre discutes par 


I’equipe car elle partage la responsabilite de la prise en 
charge. Cette discussion collegiale permet de s’assurer que 
la decision de transformation chirurgicale est le resultat 
d’un consensus eclaire entre le patient et I’equipe de soins 
et notamment le chirurgien. En effet, ce dernier peut 
etre confronts a des insatisfactions, des regrets, voire a 
des plaintes en raison d’une evaluation diagnostique et/ou 
pronostique insuffisante du terrain psychologique ou psy- 
chopathologique du patient, du role et de la qualite de 
son entourage, de la conscience des limites d’une trans¬ 
formation hormonochirurgicale par rapport aux attentes 
de modification de I’image corporelle et des capacites 
d’adaptation sociale au nouveau genre. 

Le psychiatre de I’equipe a un role fondamental qui 
consiste a se positionner en ce qui concerne les benefices 
psychologies attendus: justifient-ils ou non une reassi¬ 
gnation sexuelle avec les risques organiques et psychiques 
auxquels elle expose? 

Ce travail se fait en collaboration etroite avec le psycho- 
logue de I’equipe et s’appuie notamment sur des evaluations 
psychometriques qui confortent le diagnostic et guident la 
prise en charge psychologique. 

Conclusion: le role complexe du psychiatre 

Les standards de soins ont ete developpes dans le but 
d’ameliorer les soins pour les personnes transsexuelles. 
Ce consensus recommande une evaluation et une prise 
en charge psychiatriques afin de prevenir d’eventuelles 
complications psychosociales, de preparer le patient a la 
reassignation sexuelle, d’optimiser les chances d’une reas¬ 
signation sexuelle satisfaisante et de guider le chirurgien a 
qui I’on demande de traiter un trouble identificatoire. 

Le role du psychiatre est d’autant plus difficile que le fait 
de retarder I’acces au THC a un patient considere a risque 
peut avoir les memes consequences qu’une transformation 
non satisfaisante, notamment depression et comportements 
suicidaire (Lundstrom, 1981 ; Lindemalm et al., 1986)! 

L’equipe se doit done de prendre en compte les 
benefices/risques d’une reassignation sexuelle et les bene- 
fices/risques d’un prolongement devaluation ou d’un refus 
de THC! 

Actuellement, les limites des connaissances sur les TIG 
sont un frein a I’amelioration des prises en charge. Des 
etudes methodologiquement valides restent necessaires 
puisque la transformation hormonochirurgicale reste une 
prise en charge «par defaut» en I’etat actuel des connais¬ 
sances. 


English version 
Introduction 

Because of the absence of consensus regarding the aetiology 
of gender identity disorder (GID), different theories exist 
(psychoanalytic, phenomenological, genetic..) but they do 
not offer new therapeutic alternatives. Indeed, sex reas¬ 
signment surgery is the only treatment to have proven its 
efficacy in relieving the distress of patients suffering from 
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GID (Lundstrom et al., 1984; Blanchard, 1985; Mate-Kole et 
al., 1988, 1990; Pfafflin, 1992; Pfafflin and Junge, 1998; 
EldhetaL, 1997; Cohen-Kettenis and Gooren, 1999; Rehman 
et al., 1999; Meyer et al., 2001; Michel, 2001; Day, 2002; 
Lawrence, 2003; Bonierbale etal., 2004b; Smith etal., 2002, 
2005) but it is a treatment "for want of something bet¬ 
ter" in the current state of our knowledge (because not 
aetiological). 

The supporters of the theory of natural gender variation 
in the normal population (theory based on the same model 
as the one of sexual preference in sexual orientation) chal¬ 
lenge the role of the psychiatrist who would use an abusive 
control of access to SRS (sex reassignment surgery). This 
kind of attitude denouncing a "psychiatrization" of GID is 
often indicative of a lack of understanding of the role of the 
psychiatrist, in addition to ignorance of the difficulties in 
telling the difference between the various different clini¬ 
cal manifestations of sexual identity disorder which require 
psychiatric knowledge. 

The objective of this article is to show that the current 
role of the psychiatrist in GID care is essential, regardless of 
its aetiology. 

Indeed, most of studies concur that, in addition to 
the quality of the diagnostic assessment, the success of 
SRS depends principally on psychological factors (Green 
and Fleming, 1990; Lundstrom et al., 1984; Bodlund and 
Kullgren, 1996; Pfafflin, 1992; Pfafflin and Junge, 1998; 
Walworth, 1997; Bonierbale etal., 2004a; Smith etal., 2005; 
De Cuypere et al., 2006). 

This article explains the objectives of the psychiatrist 
in transsexual patient care and the strategies used to fulfil 
these objectives. The authors conclude with the psychia¬ 
trist’s role within the gender team. 

Current recommendations (WPATH) 

Currently, standards of care established by World Profes¬ 
sional Association for Transsexual Health (WPATH) advocate 
a multidisciplinary approach before envisaging SRS. These 
recommendations provide for a patient assessment invol¬ 
ving every member of the gender team and notably the 
psychiatrist (Meyer et al., 2001). 

The objectives of the psychiatrist with the patient 

So, there is a consensus as to the need for a psychiatric 
assessment. What are its objectives? 

Primum non nocere. As doctors, the practice of the psy¬ 
chiatrist, endocrinologist and surgeon must be underpinned 
by the principle of primum non nocere. Their first objec¬ 
tive is fundamental: to not cause, by their intervention, 
a deterioration in the patient’s condition. And yet SRS 
always carries with it a risk of organic, psychological and 
social complications. According to current knowledge about 
SRS, a worsening of the psychosocial condition after SRS 
is seen in about 10% of patients (Bodlund and Kullgren, 
1996; Michel et al., 2002). This is the consequence of 
mistaken diagnosis, prior psychological vulnerability, profes¬ 
sional difficulties or surgical complication (Lundstrom et al., 
1984; Pfafflin, 1992; Pfafflin and Junge, 1998; Lawrence, 
2003; De Cuypere et al., 2006). It may be expressed 
by: 


• dissatisfaction; 

• postoperative regrets, temporary in 1-8% of cases, per¬ 
manent in 1-2% of cases (MacCauley and Ehrhardt, 1984; 
Lindemalm et al., 1986; Blanchard et al., 1989; Bodlund 
and Kullgren, 1996; Pfafflin, 1992; Pfafflin and Junge, 
1998; Landen et al., 1998; Kuiper et Cohen-Kettenis, 
1998; Lawrence, 2003); 

• depressive disorder, which may be serious and become 
chronic; 

• suicidal behavior and death by suicide (0.5 a 2%) (Pauly, 
1981; Lundstrom et al., 1984; Michel et al., 2002). A 
recent study by De Cuypere shows a distinct reduction in 
suicidal behaviour after reassignment (29.3% of patients 
before reassignment versus 5.1% after) but it still remains 
thirty times superior to that found in the general popula¬ 
tion (0.15%); 

• some cases of psychotic decompensation have been repor¬ 
ted (Campo et al., 2005). These are due either to errors 
of diagnosis or cases of coexisting chronic psychosis. 

These dramatic situations are rare and only represent a 
small proportion of patients but, as the consequences of 
mistaken diagnosis and/or prior psychological vulnerability, 
they justify a thorough psychiatric assessment before SRS, 
in a preventive goal. 

Optimize the chance of a successful transformation. The 
psychiatrist’s second objective is to optimize a successful 
transformation, in terms of patient satisfaction on the one 
hand and psychosocial adaptation to the new gender on the 
other. 

Since the beginning of the eighties a lot of studies, 
involving some three thousand patients have assessed the 
results of SRS with the aid of self-questionnaires completed 
by transsexuals. They have shown satisfying results (bet¬ 
ween 75 and 96% satisfaction levels) (Pauly, 1981 ; Lawrence, 
2003). But this satisfaction, which is subjective, is not sys¬ 
tematically accompanied by improvement in psychosocial 
adaptation, professional integration, level of social stabi¬ 
lity, improvement of social, affective and family contacts, 
and so on. although these social parameters are important 
to take into account because they contribute to the quality 
of life of patients and to their psychological stabilization 
(Bonierbale et al., 2004b). 

The psychiatrist’s objective is to optimize the chance of 
a satisfactory transformation with improvement in psycho¬ 
social adaptation compared to before SRS. 

Roles of the psychiatrist with the patient 

Diagnostic assessment. First, the psychiatrist of the gender 
team must confirm the diagnosis of GID as defined in DSM IV 
(American Psychiatric Association): 

• persisting conviction to belong to the opposite biological 
sex; 

• lasting for at least two years; 

• intense psychological distress; 

• the disorder is not a symptom of another disorder. 

This confirmation of the diagnosis is crucial so as to dif¬ 
ferentiate between GID and other disorders that can have 
similarities, or be purely temporary, since the real problem 
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lies in the delimitation in defining transsexualism between 
the patients who need hormone and surgical treatment, as 
opposed to these suffering from other sexual identity disor¬ 
ders (Chiland and Cordier, 2000; Michel, 2006). To improve 
the transsexuals care and to assure them a maximal assis¬ 
tance and security, the use of these predefined diagnosis 
criteria is necessary but this classification comprises its own 
limits and no discriminating character have to be associated, 
as is sometimes the case in some transsexual associations. 

During diagnostic evaluation, the psychiatrist relies nota¬ 
bly on biographic data collected from the patient and ideally 
from his family. Among these data, some are positive in 
terms of the GID diagnosis (notably clothes and games of 
psychological sexual identity during childhood) and may help 
the psychiatrist in the diagnostic assessment. However, the 
specialist must be cautious with the words of the patient, 
who may, unconsciously or not, change his own history in 
order to undergo SRS (Cohen-Kettenis and Gooren, 1999). 

It is usually a case of self-diagnosis, with the patient often 
defining himself or herself as a transsexual requesting SRS 
in the very first visit. In the majority of cases, the clinical 
evaluation confirms the diagnosis but sometimes it highlights 
different situations (in 9.1 % of cases according to Gomez-Gil 
et al., 2008) that the psychiatrist must be able to identify: 

• episode of delirium with the idea of body transforma¬ 
tion (Commander and Dean, 1990; Caldwell and Keshavan, 
1991; De Cuypere, 1993; O’gorman, 1980; Faulk, 1990; 
Puri and Singh, 1996; De Cuypere et al., 2006); 

• fetishist transvestism; 

• identifying general identity issues - not just sexual; 

• merely noncompliance with behavioural stereotypes of 
sexual roles; 

• sexual ambiguity; 

• dysmorphophobia; 

• homosexuality; 

• request for cosmetic surgery. 

Obviously, these conditions require other types of mana¬ 
gement than SRS. As exposed previously, diagnostic mistakes 
may lead to regret, which is why a thorough diagnostic 
assessment by a experienced psychiatrist is essential. 
Prognostic assessment. Apart from mistaken diagnosis, 
how can the patients most exposed to the risk of psycho¬ 
logical complications of SRS be identified? 

Studies, whereof references and results are exposed 
below, have underlined predictive psychosocial and psychia¬ 
tric factors of unfavourable outcome after surgery. They 
are known to be significantly correlated with dissatisfaction, 
regret, depressive disorder or suicidal behaviour persisting, 
worsening or appearing after surgery. 

During the assessment, the psychiatrist must be able to 
detect these predictive factors. These factors are as fol¬ 
lows. 

Mental illness or mental vulnerability. The first predic¬ 
tive factor of less favourable outcome after surgery is the 
presence of psychic vulnerability (affective disorder, per¬ 
sonality disorder, suicidal behaviour, psychosis, substance 
abuse...) (Green and Fleming, 1990; Lundstrom et al., 1984; 
Bodlund and Kullgren, 1996; Pfafflin, 1992; Pfafflin and 
Junge, 1998; Walworth, 1997; Bonierbale et al., 2004a; 
Smith et al., 2005; De Cuypere et al., 2006). These psy¬ 


chiatric comorbidities have to be detected and obviously 
treated as far as possible. They are not necessarily absolute 
contraindications for SRS but imply closer medical supervi¬ 
sion. 

Inadequate affective and family support. Studies have 
shown that the stronger the affective and family support, 
the better the results of SRS (Ross and Need, 1989; Eldh et 
al., 1997; Carroll, 1999; Landen et al., 1998; Bonierbale et 
al., 2004a). Close relations should be included in transsexual 
care in order to optimize affective support and thereby fos¬ 
ter conditions for successful transformation. 

Moreover, if the patient has children, the psychiatrist 
has to make sure that they have the necessary intellectual 
capacities for understanding the stakes of the SRS and that 
the transformation does not compromise their psychological 
balance. 

Weak social support and inadequate social functioning. 
The psychiatrist must assess the level of social support and 
social functioning, since they are known to be closely cor¬ 
related with outcome (Cohen-Kettenis and Gooren, 1999; 
Bonierbale et al., 2004a). Lack of professional integration, 
social instability, prostitution and so on are all vulnerabi¬ 
lity factors that the psychiatrist needs to take into account 
during the assessment. 

Preconceived ideas and unrealistic expectations. Frus¬ 
tration and dissatisfaction with the results of SRS are often 
related to preconceived ideas on the part of the patient. 
Indeed, a lot of patients imagine that SRS will solve all their 
problems. In practice, on listening to patients after surgery, 
and follow-up studies show that these are unrealistic expec¬ 
tations, leading to an increased risk of regrets (Rehman et 
al., 1999; Bonierbale et al., 2004b). 

This awareness improves after surgery, when patients 
realize that not everything has been changed ! The psychia¬ 
trist must make the patient aware that all of his difficulties 
do not depend on GID and will not be resolved by SRS (Rakic 
etal., 1996; Bonierbale et al 2005; De Cuypere etal.,2006). 

Other negative prognostic factors. In addition, the psy¬ 
chiatrist assesses: 

• the patient’s adaptation capacities (Gomez-Gil study 
(2008) shows an adaptation disorder in 56% of MtF and 70% 
of FtM, essentially through Real Life Experience, which 
may begin before or at the same time as hormonotherapy 
according to the gender teams; 

• the quality of the patient’s coping skills and of his satisfac¬ 
tion capacities (Rehman et al., 1999; Smith et al., 2005; 
Bonierbale et al., 2005); 

• his understanding of the limitations and consequences of 
surgery. 

If they are inadequate or insufficient, there is a risk of dis¬ 
satisfaction or regret (Green and Fleming, 1990; Bonierbale 
et al., 2005). 

Other negative prognostic factors have been described: 

• absence of gender dysphoria (GD) during childhood 
(Lawrence, 2003); 

• patients aged more than thirty when requesting SRS 
(Walinder and Thuwe, 1975; Sorensen, 1981a, b; 
Lundstrom et al., 1984; Lindemalm et al., 1986; Kuiper 
and Cohen-Kettenis, 1988; Blanchard et al., 1989; Green 
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and Fleming, 1990; Rubin, 1993; EldhetaL, 1997; Rehman 
et al., 1999; De Cuypere et al., 2006); 

• sexual attraction for members of the opposite biologi¬ 
cal sex (Blanchard, 1985; Kockott and Fahmer, 1987; 
Blanchard et al., 1989; Smith et al., 2005; De Cuypere 
et al., 2006); 

• earlier period of life adapted to biological sex, sometimes 
with marriage and parenthood (Pfafflin, 1992); 

• morphological characteristics incompatible with good 
credibility in the new gender (De Cuypere et al., 2006); 

• ambivalence with SRS. 

All these negative prognostic factors are not true contra¬ 
indications for SRS in themselves (Blanchard et al., 1989; 
Michel et al., 2002; Bonierbale et al., 2005). They are vul¬ 
nerability factors increasing the risk of dissatisfaction and of 
psychosocial condition deterioration after SRS. They should 
firstly encourage closer medical supervision before during 
and after the transformation, and secondly lead towards 
more personalized care (Cohen-Kettenis and Gooren, 1999). 

The psychiatrist must inform the patient and discuss with 
him: 

• positive and negative factors of prognosis highlighted by 
the psychiatric assessment; 

• expected benefits/risks of SRS in his or her particular 
case. 

Then the specialist must make sure that the patient fully 
understands the consequences and the limitations of SRS. 

Therapeutic approach 

Before the SRS. Some follow-up studies have shown a cor¬ 
relation between psychotherapy before SRS and postsurgical 
satisfaction: so a psychotherapeutic approach is classically 
advised for patients requesting SRS (Green and Fleming, 
1990; Snaith et al., 1993; Bodlund and Kullgren, 1996; Rakic 
et al., 1996; Cohen-Kettenis and Van Goozen, 1997; Eldh et 
al., 1997; Rehman et al., 1999), with a psychiatrist ora psy¬ 
chologist preferably from outside the gender team (in the 
contrary case, according to Walworth (1997) and Lawrence 
(2003), the stakes linked to the decision for a possible sex 
reassignment may interfere with good-quality psychothe¬ 
rapy. The aim of psychotherapy is not to treat GID but to 
help the patient set realistic life objectives covering profes¬ 
sional and interpersonal dimensions. But it can be useful to 
convince the patient to undergo some more personal work to 
identify the elements of fragility that are often related to his 
personal history and work on his processes of identifying and 
relieving residual or current conflicts that might contribute 
to difficulties in adapting to the new gender (Bonierbale and 
Magaud-Vouland, 2004, 2005). 

Recent studies advocate target indications for psycho¬ 
therapy for patients at risk of psychological complications 
(Seikowski, 2007). The variability between patients and the 
diversity of psychotherapy call into question the best type 
of psychotherapy to recommend to patients requesting SRS. 

However, insofar as the consultation with the psychiatrist 
is purely motivated by the hope of SRS, without the request 
for personal work, the psychotherapy approach is complex 
(Bonierbale et al., 2005). 


From a practical point of view, diagnostic and prognostic 
assessments of patients requesting SRS last at least six to 12 
months. A therapeutic bond of quality and confidence should 
be developed between the psychiatrist and his patient. 
Then the psychiatrist must: 

• recommend to the patient a personalised and specific 
form of care according to vulnerability factors highlighted 
by the assessment; 

• treat any psychiatric comorbidities; 

• help him to conduct adaptation work in the new gender 
through real life experience which would be a positive 
prognostic factor if lasting at least one year (Green and 
Fleming, 1990, Pfafflin, 1992; Pfafflin and Junge, 1998; 
Rehman et al., 1999; Lawrence, 2003); 

• where possible, include close relatives of the patient in 
GID care in order to stabilize quality affective support; 
sometimes, family or couple therapy may be proposed 
(Cohen-Kettenis and Gooren, 1999). 

Moreover, some patients with GID consult in specialized 
clinic but without asking for SRS. In these cases, the thera¬ 
peutic approach is essentially psychotherapeutic and aims at 
relieving suffering of these patients, improving their quality 
of life and helping them to accept their difference. 

The role of the psychiatrist is not limited to diagnostic 
and prognostic assessment: he must provide the follow-up 
of SRS denied patients, whatever the reasons for this refusal, 
in order to avoid psychiatric complications such as serious 
depressive disorder or suicidal behaviour (Lundstrom, 1981). 
Alternative solutions to SRS must be proposed to these 
patients. 

Role of the psychiatrist during and after the 
transformation 

During and even after the sex reassignment, the psychia¬ 
trist must help the patient (and sometimes his family) to 
solve emotional, interpersonal, social and sexual difficulties 
brought about by the transformation (Rehman et al., 1999; 
Michel et al., 2002). 

According to some studies, postoperative psychotherapy 
is correlated with favourable outcome (Rehman et al., 
1999) and should therefore be on offer (Cohen-Kettenis and 
Gooren, 1999); however these results are challenged by 
Lawrence (2003). It is not unusual for the transsexual herself 
to spontaneously request psychotherapeutic support after 
reassignment, at a time when she is no longer totally obses¬ 
sed by an objective to reach at all costs, and when she 
can realise that the SRS has not necessarily solved all her 
existential issues. 

The follow-up should be continued as long as possible, 
moving progressively to a place where the patient can regu¬ 
larly take stock of her life, even if it is only once or twice a 
year, and find solutions in the difficult times of life in a place 
where the specific background of the patient is known. Ano¬ 
ther result - and this can be done with the agreement of 
the patient - is to improve our knowledge about the out¬ 
come of transsexuals after SRS and then improve the care 
for the GID population. However these follow-up studies are 
often difficult (refusal of patients to continue the follow 
up, moving house, wish to "turn the page"). Transsexual 
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samples used in follow up studies are therefore not always 
representative of the studied population (Bonierbale et al., 
2005). 

After sexual reassignment, le psychiatrist draws up medi¬ 
cal certificates necessary for the legal procedures of change 
of civil status. 

Role of the psychiatrist with the gender team 

The endocrinologists, anesthetists and surgeons are often 
reluctant to expose gender dysphoric patients with no medi¬ 
cal pathology to the potential dangers, serious adverse 
effects or complications of hormonal treatment: 

• in MtF patients: thromboembolic accidents, increa¬ 
sed weight, hypertension, hypertriglyceridemia, bone 
demineralisation and fractures, depressive disorder 
(Asscheman et al., 1989; Van Kesteren et al., 1997; 
Toorians et al., 2003; Elbers et al., 2003); 

• in FtM patients: metabolic complications, cardiovascular 
risk, polycythaemia, bone demineralisation and frac¬ 
tures, psychotic episode, aggressiveness (Asscheman et 
al., 1989; Van Goozen et al., 1995; Schlatterer et al., 
1998; Van Kesteren et al., 1998; Meyer et al., 2001 ; Elbers 
et al., 2003; Feldman and Goldberg, 2006; Dahl et al., 
2006). 

and surgical treatment: 

• in MtF patients: Urinary complications in 1 to 10% of 
cases (urethral stenosis and/or necrosis), digestive com¬ 
plications in 1 to 5% of cases (rectovaginal fistula, rectal 
lesion), infectious (abscess), hemorrhagic (59% of patients 
had autologous blood transfusion in Revol’s study, 2006), 
and neurological (leg compression), skin necrosis or ste¬ 
nosis of the vaginoplasty in less of 10% of cases (Perovic 
et al., 2000; Krege et al., 2001; Revol et al., 2006); 

• in FtM patients: Urinary complications in more than 
50% of cases (urethral fistula and stenosis), infectious 
complications (35% according to Bettocchi et al., 2005) 
and hemorrhagic complications, phalloplasty necrosis 
(Bettocchi et al., 2005; Hage and van Turnhout, 2006). 

Once the diagnosis of GID has been confirmed, the psy¬ 
chological and medical prognostic factors evidenced by 
multidisciplinary assessment must be discussed by the team 
sharing out the responsibility of patient management. This 
discussion is essential to ensure that the sex-change sur¬ 
gery decision is the result of an enlightened consent on the 
part of the patient and the care team, and notably the sur¬ 
geon who may have to deal subsequently with regret, lack of 
satisfaction, recriminations or legal claims due to an insuffi¬ 
ciently thorough assessment (concerning psychological and 
psychiatric background, role and quality of affective sup¬ 
port, awareness of the limitations of surgery compared to 
idealized corporal image, social adaptation capacities in the 
new gender). 

The gender team’s psychiatrist has the fundamental role 
to clearly state expected psychological benefits: are they 
worth the risks of the SRS and its potential complications 
or not? This work requires a close collaboration with the 
psychologist of the team and is notably based on psycho¬ 


metric evaluation reinforcing the diagnosis and guiding the 
psychological management. 

Conclusion: the complex role of the psychiatrist 

Standards of care have been developed in order to improve 
management of GID. These guidelines recommend a psy¬ 
chiatric assessment and management in order to prevent 
potential psychosocial complications, to prepare the patient 
for the sex reassignment surgery, to optimize the chances 
of a successful transformation, and to help the surgeon in 
treating an identity disorder. 

The role of the psychiatrist is made increasingly dif¬ 
ficult due to the fact that delaying access to SRS for a 
patient considered to be vulnerable may have the same 
psychological consequences as an unsatisfactory transfor¬ 
mation (notably depressive disorder and suicidal behaviour) 
(Lundstrom, 1981; Lindemalm etal., 1986)! The team must 
take into account the expected benefits and risks of SRS and 
the benefits and risks of extension of assessment or refusal 
of SRS! 

Currently, limitations in knowledge about transsexualism 
hinder the improvement of care. More validated methodolo¬ 
gical studies are necessary because sex reassignment surgery 
remains a solution "for want of something better" given our 
current level of knowledge. 
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